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Neither is it improbable, but chat in ſome time, ſeveral Vin i 2 he 
gated, on account of the Profits ariſing from them, and this Country ſupplied * 

with Native Wines very ſuperior to many of — 2 

e Sir E. Barry's Treatiſe on the Wine of the Antients. 2 8 2 
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to the ripening of grapes pa. 


It has been a received opinion, that England for- 85 


merly produced wine — — 


Sir R. Ark ins ſays, chat the het called vineyards 
in Glouceſterſhire were only apple-orchards 


Mr. BARRISTON, in the Archzologia, maintains, 


that there was not N any real vineyard of 


4 to fans of Mr. Bazztoron' 8 arguments 


The ſame Author reſts his principal arguments againſt 


=> 


old vineyards, upon his aſſertion that grapes ſcarcely 


Pas 
| "a or two Fan from the fan. is no no impediment . 
4 


ever ripen in England at preſent without the aſſiſt- 


ance of a wall, where likewiſe ( aye he) ey com- 
monly fail — 


und propheſies that . will not ſucceed. in 


any part of England, &c. — 


Proofs that wine has been made in many parts of | 


this country 


\ Reaſons of Mr, Maven for planting vineyards in 


thoſe provinces of France, and in other countries, 
that have none at preſent "> — — 


Proprietors of vineyards may bear a failure of the erop | 


one year in ſix or ſeven 


Experiments made by the Author at Chelſea, in the 


yOu 28 5 „ I 
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by 
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f Reaſons why vineyards of late have been negleied ©" | 
5 in England | — 32. 7 
: Remarks of Chandetor Bacon upon the hs of 
_ cultivating vines in France „ 
- The Author 8 e of  provepting the blights of 
JJ © OLE RP oo | 
| 
| According to his opinion, England 1 will be 0 one day a 
| vine country — — 61 
FR I Engliſh wines prove not to be js enough for 
ſome palates, brandy may be made from them 
fi 5 Opinions of HoFFMAN and of Sir E. Bank, on 9 
4 ; wholſome and medical qualities of German wines 6 6 
g „ 
4 ; F 
9 0 1 \ 
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mach 13. for boxvever has been, read boeuever Bar. 

i Page 37,1. 7. for is, that be, read if be. 

Fo 9. for baply, read bappiiy, 3 
5 Page 44, I. 1. for the wines, read where the wines. - ö 

"3 Page 49, 1. 14. for will, read could. IE, 
, Page 57, 1. 14. for being ſuch, read being deemed ſuch. 

| : 18. for for, read to. | 
| | Page 58, 1. 16. for ſufficient, read not wwanting. 
: 6 Page 62, I. 15. for Rhemifh, read Rheniſb. 
; 85 e eee 
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| adds) had the true Burgundy flavour. | 


Page g, I. 12. My eden io, that md of the Su ut ls. 
having black grapes, were bent upon making red wine, which does not ſue- 
 ceed well ever, in Champaign, without a violent preſſure, by which the wine 
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PS 
DISSERTATION . 
ON THE 


GROWTH of WINE in ENGLAND. 


e is well known that the North- 

ern provinces of France, Pi cardy _ 

and Champai zn, not only pro- 

n duce good wine, but that what 
is by numbers eſteemed the beſt in the 
world grows in Champaign. 


Can a ſmall difference in point af dif- | a 


tance from the ſun, be conſidered of fuch 
eſſential conſequence in the cultivation of 


vineyards, as abſolutely to prevent their — 
culture? | ”” 
„ W | 


„ 4 


SEVERAL examples prove the contrary. 
The mountainous parts of Franche Compte, 
called there La Mantagne, although above 

two degrees ſouth of Rheims, the capital 
of Champaign, produce no wine; in the 
vallies between them, wheat can hardly 
ripen; their whole harveſt is in rye and oats. 


Tux vineyards about Paris, which pro- 
duce the pooreſt wine drunk in that capital, 
are ſituated half a degree ſouth of that 

part of Champaign in which the choiceſt 
wines are made. The vineyards of ſome 
parts of Germany, every one knows, are fur- ” 
ther north than Champargn. | 


Tux above examples fad ſufficient to 

prove, 'that a ſituation, ſome degrees north, 

Is no impediment to the ripening of grapes, 
and making wine. 


| Taz Rev. Mr. Pre remarks, that the 
climate of England, being in an iſland free 
from large woods, has conſiderable advan- 
tage in reſpect of warmth, over places of 
the ſame quads on the continent. In con- 


ſequence, 
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ſequence, une poſſible che better , 


wine here under the fifty- ſecond degree of 
northern latitude, than that made in Ger- 


many beyond the fifty-firſt. 


No one will deny, that many plants and 


fruits are brought to perfect maturity in 
this country, that are natives of warmer 


climates. The peach, which in the time of 


Salkx was thought to be too tender even 
for the climate of Taly, now grows through 
every part of this country, and properly | 
cultivated, arrives to > great e 2 


Tux myrtle firſt introduced from Greeee, 


TE flouriſhes in Cornwall, Devonſhire, and the 


Ifle of Wight, without much care. The 
common potatoe, which though coming, 
according to CAMPBELL, from Mexico, 1 


ſeen to thrive in way part of the three 
kin . 6 


| Warn the Romans planted vines in the 


ſouth of France, they did not fuppoſe that 5 
= Champaign would one day produce ſuperior 


wines to * that __ could boaſt; ſtill 
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leſs could they have conjectured, that excel- | 
lent wines might be made upon the banks | 
of the Rhine and the Maine. a 


r ba been —__ . as a fact, | 
If that at ſome period there were in England || 
[il . great many vineyards, and that Hampſhire = 

*# ' © was*the firſt place in which vines had been 
44 planted. Moſt hiſtorians have mentioned . 
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= Dr. 1 in i his Political 8 of Great- 
Britain, ſpeaking of Engliſh wine, ſays, 


& hut certainly, if we would be content with wines of 

another kind, we might have them as good as in the 
« Palatinate, the Duchies of Juliers, and Berg; and in- 
&« deed the whole Palatinate lies nearly in the ſame climate 
cc with Hampſhire, and the ſoil of theſe countries 1s not 
66 unlike. F | 


Sir nar. BAR Rv, ſpeaking of German wines, ſays, + 


Ee It is remarkable, that vines growing within the 51ſt 
<« degree of northern latitude, acquire ſuch a degree of 
85 Rrength, as render them fit to 8 good wines.“ 


He adds, 6 The wines procl in temperate warm cli- 
“ mates, where the principles are more equally blended and 
< united, are more light, though generous, more ſalutary, 


& and agreeably adapted to procure ſocial 8 than 
ce thoſe in either extreme.“ 


1 * 1 


ſpots called vineyards; which a were: oppoſe | 


to have Prodygcn en == 


\- apts 


Maas nap poi . are lin 
extant. In a catalogue in the Britiſh Mu- 


ſeum, of Antiquities at the Tower, vol. iii. 


are found the titles of many ſuch,* which . 
are not amongſt thoſe cited by authors. 


b It feems ridiculous to ſay, a vineyard producing grapes, 
or wine of grapes. In the courſe of this Diſſertation, the 
neceſſity of that pleonaſm will appear e a it 
has been made uſe of by other authors. > 


Ty wo vineyards at Mealdon, Mag, Rot 5 Steph. 
Rat. . %- 


Et vindemiatori pro ee vineæ de Purley, 48. 8d. 
Et in cuſtamento vindemiandi, et pro tonellis, Bs. 16. hoc. 


anno. Mag. Rot. 1 Ric. rot, 16. 


Tit, Hon. Conftabularie Vineæ. 1 Ric. rot. I. rot. IT. 


Vinetarium in Villa H. ereford, et alis villis dant finem 
Domino Regi de vinis ſuis vendendis ad certum pretium fn. 
13 Hen. 3. m. 7. in the Tower. 


In WoRSsLEY's Hiſtory of the Iſle of Wight, there i is, 
p. 100, I. 8, a grant by King Edward I. to his daughter - 
Mary, a nun at Amſbury, of ſundry manors in lieu of two 
hundred pounds per annum, and twenty hogſheads of wine. 
which he had granted before. Et etiam pro illis viginti 
dolits vini us eadem filie noſtræ conceſſimus | ingulis annis. 


Pinarium 


1 : 


One of them 18 ſelected here, on account 
of the manner in which the wine from the 


vineyard. related to, was diſpoſed of, viz. 
given to the ſick in the Infirmary—Ez in 
cuſtamento vine de Tenham, V. 4 4 9. e in 
vindemia anni prateriti, unde infirmi habue- 


rant vinum, £.1 13 o. Mag. Rot. 12 Hen. 


| II. 9. A. 


I do not undertake in this work to prove 


that all the vineyards mentioned in records 
and in hiſtory, were really vineyards pro- 
| ducing grapes; nor do I take upon myſelf 
to ſay, that no liquor but that produced 
from this fruit is proper for the ſick; but 
ſurely it is natural to conclude, that a Phy- 
ſician attending an hoſpital, muſt be ac- 
quainted with the dietic and medicinal rules 
of HiprocraTEs; in which, according to 
FrepERICk HoFFMAN and Sir E. BARRx, 

— real 


' Vinarium juxta E bar. Inquifiti tio ampliſſima 4 bundis et 
| proficits ejuſdem. Inq. 17 Edward II. 


* Mr. LAWRENCE, i in the 1b to his 8 8 
Kalendar, ſays, that he would prefer for vines a ſandy gra- 
velly ſoil, well guarded, near Vork, to heavy ground as 
far ſouth as Devonſhire or Cornwall, 


Fay PRI A * A & a 


15 7 1 
real wine was s conſidered as. holding the firſt 


| place.” 


* 


I have Free, 3 trouble in ſeekin 2 for 
proofs to add to the authority of thoſe 
hiſtorians who have taken notice of ancient 


vineyards, and was in hopes © Bu ads = 
ſome that might ſerve my purpoſe, in the _ 


hiſtories of counties where authors had 
mentioned ſuch to have exiſted, when I met 


with Sir RogERT ArEKINs's Hiſtory of the 


ancient and preſent ſtate of Glouceſterſhire, 
(a county famous amongſt hiſtorians for a 
paſſage in WILLIAM of MALMESBURY, about 


the vineyards, and the wines made from them. 
In that hiſtory, Sir R. Arkixs ſays, that 


< near Tukeſbury they have eight months of 
© warm weather, or ſummer;” a circumſtance 


which marks that Place fit for vineyards; 


ce and 


4 © This ſubject (fays Sir rn is the more de- 
e ſerving attention, as H1PPOCRATES has been univerſally 
allowed, by the beſt judges amongſt the ancients and 
ce moderns, to be the firſt who raiſed phyſick from a low 
<« and rude ſtate to a regular art and ſcience, and to have 
laid the true foundation of all medical knowledge; which 
he greatly extended in his own time, and gout the beſt 

« rules for the future improvement of it.“ Preface, 
page 5, 6. N 


* 


1 


* 


e and that many bia in Glouceſterſhire 4 
« bear the name of vineyards: from thence 


« jt/ has been concluded, that wine has here- 


« tofore been made in thoſe. parts. But 

« thoſe vineyards were only apple-orchards.. 

=: learned further in my reſearches, that 
there had been a controverſy between the 


Rev. Mr. PEOGG RE, and Mr. BARRISTON, upon 
the queſtion that I now endeavour to deter- 


mine, whether England A produced 


: grape _— 057 


Tur 3 Mr. Prox, in a diſſertation, 


maintains that England formerly produced 


ſome wine, and gives many proofs of it. 


Mx. BARRISTON is of opinion, that there 


has been no ſuch thing; that all thoſe places 
which were, and ſtill are, called vineyards, are 
no more than apple orchards and currant 


gardens; in ſhort, any thing elſe but true 
and 'proper vin eyards; that the latitude in 


which this iſland is ſituated, ſufficiently 
contradicts what is ſo generally believed at 


. Preſent concerning our vineyards and wines. 


Mk. Proor anſwered. i, eb Se Be 


* 


Mas Siren 4 in 1 ine 


the whole of the queſtion; and the contro- 5 
verſy is to be found at large in the Arebaæo—- 
hgia, publiſhed by the Society: of * 


vol. 3 d 12 55 "> 


HavinG but very little pretenſion to 
antiquarian knowledge, I ſhall not venture 
to make many obſervations upon the hiſto- 
rial part of Mr. BARRISTON's arguments. 


* 


Mx. PRGGE (ſays Mr. BarzisTon). 18 
« obli ged to admit, that Agricola, who com- 


*. manded long in this country, and remarked 
* that England was not warm enough to 


te produce olives and wine; and who, ſpeak- 


* ing of the corn, obſerved that it ripens = 


2 late, did n not. introduce vines e 


AFTER the plate given by Mr. 


BARRISTON, nobody probably will x maintain 


4 | * of that 


x This may prove that there was in England ſome corn 


fields at the time of Agricola. It equally ſeems to prove, 


that olives and vines had been tried, ſince the Roman 


General * that the e is too cold for them. 
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8 which PROBUs gave, to Panonia and Moeſia. The 


2 n —— Mus. r 
” 


e when the whole merit of adhering to the Emperor s cauſe 


% Germania,” 


[ 10 1 ET 


1 


he granted leave to the Gauls to cultivate 
vineyards, gave that leave to the inhabitants 
of England, as was the opinion of ſundry 
Engliſh writers, from a * in Yo , 


in Probo, ca cap. 1 8. 


« As thoſe * Mr. BARRISTON) . 
** contend that we had formerly vineyards in 
2 England, 


F The paſſage ru runs thus, f 


& Unum ſane ſciendum eft cum Germani omnes cum ad auxi- 
& lium a Proculo vocarentur, Probo potius perſervire voluerunt 
& quam cum Bonoſo et Proculo efſe. Gallis omnibus et Hi iſ- 


cc ” 0 et Britannis hinc e ut vites baberent, vinumque 
& conficerent.” 4 


% AURELIUs VicToR confines the encouragement 


« words of EuTRoOPIUs are, Vineas Gallos et © anones hinc 
cc habere permiſit. 


Lower, Mr. BARRISTON aſks, © lows were the inhabi- 
ce tants of England then entitled to Probus's protection, 


ce is ſtated to be in the Germans?“ 


„The Britanni therefore, here alluded to, were not the 
« Engliſh, but a people ſituated on the banks of the Rhine; 
and it was probably neceſſary to ſpecify them, becauſe 
« they were not included i in what the Romans then called 


i * 
s : Ns 
/ : 5 
L = 1 1 | 


« England, cole: atteibure che intro - 


« duction of them to the Romans, it ſeems 
« to follow, that the inhabitants of this 


e country muſt have continued this culti- 


« yation till the time in which the Monkiſh 


« writers ſpeak of Vineæ. If this were fo, 2 
« the Saxons made wine from theſe Fun 


be vineyards, &c. 


0M Taxkx is (ays he) great reaſon to think 
* the Saxons had no term for a grape or the 
« fruit of the vine, ſince in the Saxon verſion, | 


of the Gpſpel, the tranſlator had no Saxon 
ce word for the fruit of the vine, other- 


« wiſe he would not have uſed | 88 LO: 
os term 1b. | : 


Is 1 not eaſy to conceive how this proves | 


that the Saxons did not cultivate the vine- 
yards in England, if there were ſuch, or got 


them cultivated by the conquered people; 


nor is it to be concluded that there was no 
vineyard, becauſe we are not acquainted at 


preſent with the Anglo-Saxon terms for a 


vine preſs, a vineyard, and a vigneron, or 
| vine-dreſſer. The Saxons probably made uſe 


Cx -- of 


j 


1 12 J 


of the terms which * fond'] in this . 
province, and thoſe might have been Latin 
as well as uva. It is cuſtomary for con- 
querors and travellers to call any fruit they 

are not acquainted with, by the name ſuch 
fruit bears in the Country where they grow. 


As Mr. . ſays, that eight o 
< ten centuries ago there was hardly any 
te other fruit cultivated in Europe but that 
« of, the vine, by whom was that plant ir in- 


1 troduced into England?“ 


Tun 8 oy by the firſt Chriſtians in 
the third century, when wine became abſo- 
lately neceſſary. Wine was as neceſſary an 
article as bread, to perform or celebrate the 
principal rites of the Chriſtian religion. 


IT will be found more than probable, | 
that if vines had not been planted before that 
time, the early Chriſtians planted them. 


Ix the inſtitution of the principal rites of 
religion, there was no particular order to 
make uſe of wine from any particular 


country, 


+ 8 3. 


country, nor of any particular quality; the 
wine was to be the juice of the grape; nor 
was it neceſſary that the fruit ſhould be ripe 
and luſcious, as it is in warm climates, . to 

conſtitute wine;* the clergy had authority 


to uſe the juice of the grape, ripe or other- OL 


wiſe, master the denomination of wine. 


Iris difficult to conceive that W:vukde | 
of MALMESBURY, as well as all the authors 
who have ſpoken of vineyards, and all the re- 
cords which mention them and wine, ſhould 
always mean a different liquor from the juice 
of grapes. Every one of theſe authors, and 
the writers of records, knew perfectly well 


what wine was; they all profeſſed: the 
Chriſtian religion, whether clerc or laie; 


they knew that wine was uſed at Maſs, and 
no other liquor inſtead of it. How does it 
happen that Mr. BarrisTon will not admit 
the word Vinum in their writings to ſignify. 
any —_ elſe but een or ſome ſuch liquor? : 


e The German wines in 3 and many other places, By 
although ſometimes auſtere and immature, do not loſe 


the name of wine; and we may ſuppoſe that as ſuch are 
made uſe of at the altar, 


| WI 


„„ 


WIIAV of MALMESBURY, ſpeaking” ef g © c 
Glouceſterſhire, ſays, Regio pluſquam ls 0 
Angliæ provincie vinearum frequentis denttor, 5 11 
proventu uberior, ſapore jucundior, vina enim 
ipſa bibentium ora non triſti rorquent acedine, | 
quippe que forums debearit Galli cis dulcedir ne. : 
Mx. Gr 1 this he: 7 7 

much relied on, ſays he, by CAM] and 1 
others) without eee the term of 7 

Cyr or wine. | | | | 
0 Tuts county has more Plantations Fo 

* of fruit trees than any other county in Wl 

England, and produces a greater quantity 

*© of fruit, which is alſo of better flavour; 

« the liquor made from it, therefore, does by 
not contract the labial muſcles by its aci- aj 
6 dity, as its ſweetneſs may be ſet in compe -- F, 
_ « tition with the F rench liquor of the ſame th 

* ſort. 9 e V. 

KB fe 
Mx. 1 maintains, that the firſt MF ki 

part relates to apple. trees; that according H 

to Fullers Worthies, cyder was made in de 
Glouceſterſhire ſooner than in any other th 


county 


16 1. 


county in England; that it is the ene ce 


of cyder which WILLIAM of Warussunk 
intends to celebrate, Kc. V9 


| 1 of 1 ſays, that 
The liquor made of theſe plantations (to 
« uſe a word of indifferent ſignification) was 


ce not diſagreeably acid, and in reality was 


< little inferior to the F rench liquor in point 
« of ſweetneſs.” This' ſays Mr. BARRISTON, 


cannot be a compariſon between the wines 


made from the Engliſh and French grapes, 
© becauſe the French have not to this day 
perhaps any ſweet wine whatſoever.” 


The above ann. may be admitted: 


but what becomes of Mr. BARRISTON'S 
| aſſertion, when it is well known that the 
French have the Muſcadines, the St. Laurence, 


the Frontignac, &c. all ſweet wines, and the 


Vins bourus, which are drunk after a flight 
fermentation, Such are made all over the 
kingdom, and plenty of this ſort is ſent to 
Holland every year after vintage from Bour- 


deaux, and n. was ſent to England at 
that time. 


* 
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Mz. BARRIs TON fays,. © the words Vinca, 


« Vinale, Vinetum, V inarium, often fignify an 
« incloſure, or yard, with any ſort of trees; 
te and in that yard or ſmall incloſure, which 


« jt has always been convenient -to have 
dc near the houſe, it was uſual, in thoſe 
s countries that are warm enough to ripen 
e grapes, to have a few vines, which were, 
te eight or ten centuries ago, almoſt the only 

fruit cultivated in any part of Europe. 


2 . | | - * 
« Hence, in more northern countries, 


s the ſame term was uſed for the ſame ſort 
of incloſure; though inſtead of vines, they 
were uſed to introduce apples, pears, 


40 gooſeberries, currants, or other fruit ſuit- 


e able to m chmate. 


Tux term oinos or vinum, when uſed by 
& claſſical authors, who wrote in countries 
« where wine ripened kindly, are undoubt- 


« cdly to be applied in moſt inſtances to a 


« liquor made from the juice of grapes; 
* however, they are ſometimes uſed to fig- 


« nify wines from other ingredients.” 


* Mr. BarrisTON does not mean here, that England 
is one of theſe, 


Lg 


be mY 2 
Mu. BARRISTON gives ſeveral examples of 
this in ſundry Greek and Roman authors. 


AT the explanation of the word vinitor, 
he ſhews that it does not ſignify a vine- 
dreſſer, but a vintner; and in another place, 
that it means a gardener; that Hortus is 7 ER 
nonimous to vinale, and that vindemia 1 is 
fructus n . 


1 Even in warmer latitudes (fays he) the , 
term vigne, which properly ſignifies a vine 
ce or vineyard, is to this day applied by the 
« French to a houſe and ſmall garden.“ 
Mr. BARR1STON cites Madame du Boccace, 
who, in her lately printed Letters, ſtiles the 

Villa Pamphili, Burgheſe, &c. Vigne Pamphile, 
Burgheſe, &c. And afterwards, ſpeaking of 
them in general, ces vignes fi riches en 
* 8 . 


ee THE Dictiowdry of TRR vox allo cites 
Spor for uſing the word vigne in the ſame 
* ſenſe, and applying it to hs Vatican and 
its 1 e - 


«WM, = „Tux 


— 2 4 
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« Typ Dictionary of the French Academy 


likewiſe, under the ſame article, informs 


« us, On apelle vignes les maiſons de Plai ſance 


© aux environs de Rome, et de quelque villes 8 


« Italie.“ 


Mx. BARRIsTON is not ſo happy in his 
citations of modern times, as he is in thoſe 


of antiquity. He could not have ſelected 


paſſages more contradictory to this aſſertion 
of his, that ** the French call vigne a ſmall 
* houſe and garden,” than thoſe he has 


made uſe of; ſince every one of them proves 


that when the word vigne is uſed by them to 


ſignify a houſe, it always means ſome Italian 


palace, and gardens decorated with a great 
number of ntgve ſtatues, Ke. 


Ma. Prccr having made uſe of ſome 
verſes to prove that there was wine made 
near Wincheſter, Mr. BAR RIS TON ſays, that 


it is the end of an old Monkiſh hexameter, 
decantatum illud ad Wintonia Baccho that there 


are eight of theſe hexameters to be found in 


Nevile Nerwicus, page. 2 3d, the firſt line ends 
with Wintonia Baccho, and the third with 
. Cantuaria 


tl 


cl 


ſa 


W 
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Cantuaria piſce ; that we have the ſame au- 


| thority for Canterbury being famous for its 
fiſh, as we have for the e 'of Win- 


cheſter for its wine. 


Mx. BARRISTON . that there is a 


good trout ſtream by Canterbury, and adds, 


« As the town 1s at ſome diftance from the 
« ſea, and as the Kentiſh coaſt does not pro- 


« duce any great. variety or plenty of fiſh, 


« all the inference I can draw from theſe - 
e lines is, that the writer had ſeen a great 
e profuſion of fiſh at a feaſt given by an 
« Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He poſlibly, - 


had alſo drunk ſome wine at Wincheſter, 
that he much approved of, which was 
brought from the neighbouring port of 
& Southampton. As the ancient Kings of 


England reſided much at their palace of 


* Wincheſter, it is highly probable, that 


* the beſt cheer both in eating and n 
* Prevailed much there,” 


Tux anſwer is very ingenious, but 1 
ſatisfactory? It is not improbable, but 8 | 
was at that time, comparatively to London, 
D 2 better 
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better fiſh at Canterbury, without having 
recourſe to a great feaſt given by an Arch- 
biſhop; but even ſuppoſing it to be ſo, it 
may be aſked, from what place came the 


tw} 


profuſion of fiſh dreſſed at that feaſt? Is 
it not more probable, that the writer praiſes 
the good quality, the freſhneſs of the fiſh, 


which could be eaten at dinner the ſame day 


it had been caught, ſince the ſea is not much 
above four miles diſtant; and Canterbury is 


only nine miles from Feverſham, eleven 

from Sandwich, &c. and theſe ports being 

ſome eaſt, and others ſouth, the fiſh could be 

landed, and Canterbury 8 N the ey 
forit. 


As » not improbable that Canterbury was 
a good fiſh market, as there were at that 
time many faſt days, the Clergy and Monks 


were opulent, and very numerous in that 


city; many of them were debarred by their 


inſtitutes from cating fleſh; and, the Kentiſh 
coaſt perhaps, was not ſo much exhauſted as 


it muy be at thus time, 


I fay, | 


_ ot 


— 


* 21 4 
1 0 ay; fo + akon becauſe it , 

is probable the well-boats from Holland, and 
other places, which bring plenty of a. 
alive to Billingſgate market at preſent, were 
not then in uſe. The n 8 1 ne = 
began ir in our time. 5 


4 ed that Wincheſter was not 
a wine country, in Mr. BARRIsTOx 's reply, 
is, that © according to Mao Hiſtory of 
„ the Exchequer, in the time of HENRY IId. 
« (who refided, as well as many of his pre- 
4 deceſſors, much at Wincheſter) no wine 
« was made from thoſe celebrated vineyards, 
te which his Majeſty or his houſhold choſe 
to drink; as there is an allowance to the 
e farmer of the town of Hampton, for car- 


at « rying wines to ſome of the King's Palaces; 

8 10 w were therefore imported. 

at | . 

eir & Tt appears alſo | by the ſame „ 

th e that during this reign, a Duke and Ducheſs 

as te of Saxony viſited England, and were enter= . 


te tained at Wincheſter, amongſt other pa- 
* laces of the King; notwithſtanding which, 
9 find an order to the Sheriff of Hamp- 
| cc < ſhire, 
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ce hl: for corn, barley, and honey, to make 
« ale for the uſe of theſe great perſonages.” 


Ir was certainly polite to treat the Saxon 


Prince and his retinue with beer,—a liquor 7255 
to which they might have been uſed in 


their own country; but how do theſe two | 


laſt articles prove that there was no vineyard 
near Wincheſter? It may be, that the King 
or his houſhold did not chooſe to drink the 


country wine, vin du pays. It is uſual enough 


amongſt the great, to prefer what is im- 


ported to the produce of the place they are 


in; but it is very ſingular, that ale was made 
to entertain theſe great perſonages, when 
there was enough of wines imported, and 
this ale is mentioned by Mr. BARRIsTOoN, as a 

: proof that Wincheſter had no vineyard, 


Ir is not of much conſequence to my - 
preſent purpoſe to follow Mr. BarxzisTon in 
the etymologies of Wincheſter, as given by 


different authors, nor through the various 
anecdotes cited by the two gentlemen above; 


neither is it uſeful to enquire whether ſuch 


or ſuch place, mentioned as vineyards, pro- 


duced 
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duced grapes or apples; as there is a better 


manner of deciding the queſtion, than con- 
ſulting authors and records. The manner 
meant here is, to examine with attention what 
is the ſoil of thoſe places; if the ground 


be a heavy clay, if it have a weſtern or north- 


ern aſpect, one may be certain that the place 

was an orchard for cyder; but if ſuch ground 

be of a * . ht y, or ſtony*"qua- 
2h Key, 5 


The Park of Windſor is mentioned by 1 as 
having had vineyards of conſiderable value, the tithes of 
which were paid to the Abbot of Waltham. If the place 
were known, it would be eaſy to aſcertain what ſort of vine- 
yard it was; and if not known, to ſee whether any parti- 


cular ſpot was fit for a e of grapes. 


* Dr. HALEs favs; (but from what authority he does not 
mention) © In earlier times this peculiar good quality of 
< ſtony land for vines was known, and the vineyards planted 
on ſuch ground were of the greateſt ſervice; they pro- 
% duced a good ſound and ſtrong wine, and that in ſuch 


6 quantity as to be the common Arink of the better ſort of 2 
inhabitants.“ Fr | | "FLEE 


And lower, The Monks raifed vines in their cloſes 
< near their monaſteries, where the chippings of the ſtone 


| © uſed in thoſe vaſt buildings had been thrown, and they 


* always ſucceeded; ſo far as we read, there never was one 
cc of thoſe plantations that failed. The ſame ſucceſs attended 
© thoſe who planted on grounds naturally ſtony, but it was 

h e eren 


t 


lty, if it have a * expoſition, and be pro- 
perly ſheltered from cold winds by hills, 
there is the greateſt probability that wine of 
grapes was made from ſuch vineyard,  -* 


THERE is no occafion to ay much of thoſe 
| places 1 in or about London, which are called 
ſtill by the name of vineyards; there are 
examples enough both in England and 
France, of flat grounds being covered with 
vines, and conſequently producing an infe- 
rior ſort of wine. -. 
Ms. BARRISTONH, upon that article, ſays, 
« If the grapes were planted for the purpoſe 
of making wine, it muſt be admitted that 
< they were ripe. I ſhould be glad therefore 
now to be informed, what wall or fence 
= could have been made uſe of to prevent the 
« apprentices and other inhabitants of this 
7 _ metropolis from taking their tithes. 
ce of 


Ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 


| cc 


cc 


c accident which gave the due quality to the ſoil in the firſt 
& place, and chance conducted the planter in the ſecond, 
“Forty vineyards were planted in improper, for one of 
« theſe favourite pieces of ground; and the ill ſucceſs of 
the generality brought the whole into diſgrace.” 


1 25 . 5 5 — 
4 if ach vineyard? Iwill OR this to thoſe 
« who happen to have turnip. or bern 
near London at preſent, which are by no 


« means ſo great a ternptation as a vis: 
60 * of rips grapes would be.” | 


Linde Mr. Rane adde 4. | » Ks 
< ever happens that there is one place in 
« the neighourhood of London, ſtill called a 
« vineyard, which it is abſolutely impoſſible 
e to have ever been cultivated for the Puts 
N 1 of —_— wine. 

8 Parr of: Dr. PRE tus at Lan- 
cee beth continues to bear that name, 1 


at « was originally proper for nothing elſe but 

25 a decoy, till the Doctor had raiſed it, and 

98 « drained the ground a at a very conſiderable 

ne '» " A | 

11S 2 1 1 
es. 1 think it will by + ink „ . 
of te that ſuch a ſpot ſhould have been yun_ | 
rſt | 4 Accinling to this, come future hiſtorian may writes. 
nd, that there were no grape, nor any At. at wt preſent 
" time in any garden about London. 0 
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ce upon for a vineyard of grapes; there might, 

e however, have been a ſmall garden on a 

« {lip of dry ground, whence, in my ſenſe of 

* the word, it might have received the name 
fa eee = 
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War, i in any body elſe s ſenſe of the word, 
might it not be a real vineyard of grapes for 
the purpoſe of making wine? A flip of dry 
ground is as proper to raiſe vines, as to raiſe 
any thing elſe. There 1s not, perhaps, about 
Lambeth, at preſent, any garden, large or 
ſmall, without ſome vines. Nobody pretends 
that ſuch vines will produce grapes fit to 

make exquiſite wine; but wine might be made 
of them, and that wine be palatable, without 
ps equal to Champaign. | 


« A SMALL garden or achard might alſo 

% have been made in thoſe other parts of 
London which retain the name of vineyard; 
and it is no great expence to build a wall 


te round ſuch a garden, as is the general 
5 er at preſent. hy | 


| 1 Ts But ce what wall or fence could have been made uſe of 
i 1" 600 *to prevent the apprentices oe.” 


| | MR. 
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Mn. BARRISs TON ſays, there is no inſtance 


of a cultivation being abandoned. Such in- 


ſtance, according to Sir EDWARD Na is 


to be found 1 in a the Romans. 


oy Sos * of the . 


of wines, ſays, This article of luxury has 


« made the ſame rapid progreſs in Great- 
« Britain as it formerly did at Rome, when 
te they began, after their Aſiatic conqueſts, to 
> neglect their own. vineyard Sy and to import. | 


« the Aſiatic and Greek wines.“ 


% 


Ma. Wees . e whan they —_ 
& have that commodity cheaper from abroad, 


* and the country was in nn. of 
in Engliſh monarchs,” 


Mx. BarrisTON replies, that " theſe vines 


e might have been imported from the time of 
G Os880n10s, as there were vineyards near. 


3 Treats on the Wine of the Antients, &c. page 11 13 


and 151. 


22 20 Ban 


Mtr. e aſks, when Aid they wo 
| Engin) dechne the raltirating vines? 
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i Boutteatix; + as appears by: fovetal 4 his „ũ a 
« poems. And Gaſcony did not belong- to 
« England before the reign of Henxy IIId. 
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Lf © who eſtabliſhed a duty on wines, which I 
j ll * were, perhaps, the moſt conſiderable branch que 
11 « of the Britiſh revenue; the wines of Bour- wir 
i 34 deaux were become conſequently dearer in- ing 
ſtead of as Mr. Pr e be 
| vin 
Turek wines might be aer than En- it 1 
gliſh wines, notwithſtanding the duty on Fra 
them; the more ſo, as we may ſee, by the 5 any 
record mentioned in a note page 5, that the the 
inhabitants of Hereford and other towns poi. 
paid a fine to the King for ſelling their wine wir 
at a certain price. This record ſhews, that ſwe 
there was a kind of exciſe upon liquors of gro 

that ſort made in England; but whether they 
were dearer or cheaper, they certainly were : 
Vil ſtronger, at leaſt more coloured than Engliſh tat 
r wines could be. 5 not 
Il | | | : Mx. Hatrie ron . aſks, c Do they (the fer 
Will! © French) not continue to make a miſerable wil 
_—_ © wine called vin du pays, though in certain the 
| ** provinces of the kingdom, the wines are like 


iy allowed 


N 29 * _ 


ec allowed to be ſuperior to way other in the 
ec globe? - oh = | | 
Ir is true that France produces a, great . 
quantity of indifferent wine, vin du pays, 
wine of the county or province. Wine bear- 
ing ſuch name is generally underſtood to 
be a poor ſort of liquor ; but in Burgundy 
vin du pays is Burgundy, and in Champaign 
it is, Champaign. As opulent travellers in 
France like better the two ſorts above than 
any other, and wiſh to find ſuch wherever. 
they happen to alight, they are much diſap- 
pointed, when, after enquiring what ſort of 
wine they can have in the place, they are an- 


ſwered, ſome vin du 28 wine of our own. . 
growth. 


! 


| 
Tun peaſants of that Masses might N 
| | 


tain better wines if they pleaſed, but it is 
not poſſible to have a great quantity, and at 
the ſame time to have it exquiſite; they pre- 
fer the quantity, and knowing how much it 
will fetch about five or fix miles round them, 
they are content with that price; they beſides 
like very well to keep ſome to their own ſhare. 
N Ir 


122 1 5 
Ir may be ſaid, that the caſe is different 
between the Engliſh cultivators in time of 
old, and the French peaſantry at preſent; 
the former were villeins, according to Mr. 
BARRISTON, it is poſſible that their lords 
being provided with wines from Bourdeaux, 
which they liked better, diſcountenanced the 
cultivation of vineyards in their manors. 
Any perſon now in England is at liberty to 
make uſe of his ground as he pleaſes; fo are 
the country inhabitants of France. 


« Is the Engliſh (ſays Mr. BarzrIsToN) 
© alſo made any wine at all from their vine- 
ce yards, the grapes were conſequently ripe; 
* and if they were ſo, why did not they per- 
mit a few of them to remain as fruit- trees. 


CERTAINLY a vine tree four or five hun- 

dred years old, and bearing fruit at that age, 

would be a great curioſity! I have ſeen 

ny many vines abroad, but never ſaw a ſtandard} 

grape tree, nor even a vine-plant againſt a 

houſe or wall, which might be — one 
hundred years old. 


3 „ 55 
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Tax vine n very long and weak 2 
ſhoots, which, when of a certain length, fall, 
creep upon the ground, and ſtrike roots where 
they touch it, till they find ſome prop, as a 
wall or a tree, to which they faſten. them- 
ſelves with tendrils that nature has provided 
for that purpoſe; the mother plant 'forms a 
buſh with the great number of ſhoots and 
ſuckers it produces, but the few ſmall 


branches that grow upon theſe ſhoots never 
attain maturity. | 


' CHANCELLOR 9 5 ſays, that a vine may 
be fruitful till it is ſixty years old; the French 
never keep ariy plants in their vineyards after 
that time, and often pull them out of the 

ground ſooner. An old vine produces very 

little, its fruit ripens later, and if it be not 
properly pruned, does not ripen it at all, and 


is ſoon exhauſted by the N and 
n of its ſhoots. 


225 thre 45 Mr. n Mr. Praer 
So © admits, that all the other fruits of our 


8 com were not introduced till the time of 
. * HenRY | 


e gardens, viz. peaches, neCtarines, and apri- 


have propoſed, viz. what is become of the 
remains of thoſe eminent ee 8 


Bath, at a place called Vine Down, (part of 


it was planted, and when it began to be ne- 
glected, I could not be informed. The cattle, 


cuttings from the old plants have been pro- 


and ee ripen them well. 


« HENRVY VIIIth. why the vine therefore, 
«« which was our only fruit- tree, ſhould be 
cr thus entirely extirpated; 1s not wary Long to 
te Conceive. | 


* Turs brings PRs 5 which 1 | 


« vines ſhoot n from the ſtock?” 


Ma. 0 anſwered, they had beim 
2 undoubtedly grubbed out moſt carefully,” 


Ms. PEGGE probably did not t know, that 
there is an old vineyard two miles diſtant from 


Coombe Down) near Mr. ALLen's quarries: 


this vineyard is ſurrounded by a wall: when 


fond of leaves, prevented their ſhooting long. 
Tuxkx are many towns and villages, where 


Pagated, have borne grapes, bear ſome ul, 


N | THERE 
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Tuxkx are even ſome remaining in many 
ſtreets of London; as moſt people have ſeen 
them, there is no need of mentioning the 
houſes where they ww 


DIY 
* 


I have ala above, that the pea in 
old records and hiſtorians did not amount 
to a certainty that wine of grapes had been 
made of ſuch or ſuch vineyards; I ſaid that 
the. inſpection of the ſoil was a better cri- 
terion whereby to judge of the kind of 
proven 


Ma. BARRISTON goes ſtill further in reſt- 
ing his principal proofs upon what follows. 
| © Now as I take upon me to ſay, that ſuch - 
* vineyards will not ſucceed in the preſent 


* century, it therefore lies upon Mr. Pr n 


* to prove that the climate was milder ſome _ 
e centuries ago, than it is now; as I am in 
* policſhon of this fact, which is a abba 


2 one.“ 


Ix another place Mr. Bak RIS Tow ſays, 1 

« the Whale E hase ventured to advance on 
" this head depends upon grapes ſcarcely 
F "+ Om ripen 


1 


0 ripening ever in England at . with- 
* out the aſſiſtance of a wall, (where they 
<« likewiſe moſt commonly fail) 1t is neceſſary 
ce that this fact ſhould be previouſly ſettled be- 
te tween us, as Mr. PEGGE, in the Arcbæolo- 
© gia, mentions inſtances of vineyards which 
ee have ſucceeded in more modern times. 


© OPULENT and whimſical men may have 
© undoubtedly made trials of this ſort, and 
have been willing to deceive themſelves for 
ce acertain time, by mixing brandy, ſugar 1 
t and other ingredients, to make their wine 
ce tolerably palatable; the ground however, 

ec has been totally thrown. away on which 


o ce Sir PHILIP CRAVENLEIGH would on no account 
permit one penny to be ſpent in any article that his farm 
ce did not produce; he drank no wine till he had ſent 


one of his ſons, bred to the garden, to France, to learn 


< the art of planting and dreſſing vines; after which he 
ce planted a vineyard i in Shropſhire, where his ſeat was, 
and then drank wine, good, bad, or indifferent, as it 
6 — a 


Public Advertifer, Sept. 18, 1784. 


Sir Pil Ir was an opulent man; he was a whimſical 
one too; but he certainly put no ſugar nor brandy into his 
wine, as the buying ſuch things was againſt his principles. 


« {ſuch 


my * 
K. \ . 


* 


« ſuch vineyards are planted, Abd the cultiva- 


« tion been an expenſive one, in a few years 
« A Ceres reſumes the land.” 


© Tas I can moſt boldly propheſy will be 
« the ſtate of every Engliſh vineyard, or in 


« any part of Europe in the ſame latitude, 


<« as even the moſt ſouthern parts of Great 
« Britain, That any one can poſſibly be- 


cc ljeve the contrary, on ſome vague expreſſion 


= 


ein the old chronicles, ſeems rather aſto- 


« niſhing! Mr. Prœo indeed relies upon 
<« the wine which was made from Mr. KinG's -- 


KL vineyard at Brompton; but when Mr. 
| © King's next neighbour would tell him that 
« his grapes on a ſouthern wall are ſeldom 


“good, what is to be the magic which will 
e ripen. them in Mr. KinG's two or three 


* acres of vineyard, which has not the ſame 
hs additional warmth?” | 


” Laughing Ceres” will not reſume the land, if ſhe has 
not been ſpoiled of it; ſhe is fond of rich flat ground; ſteep 
declivities are not fit for the plough, neither can ſandy gra- 
velly ſoils keep her en bon point. Bacchus, more modeſt, 
puts up with what ſhe refuſes, and likes it better than if it 
were fit for his ſiſter Goddeſs. | 


F232. «If 


I, 


($1 


ce Iy what I have aſſerted is not moſt no- 
ce torious to every inhabitant of this iſland; 
e I muſt own that the whole I have ventured iſ 
ce to-advance on this head is built on a weak i 
6: foundation.” 


Tux Archeologia, although a very intereſt- 
ing repoſitory of knowledge, - cannot be 

ſuppoſed to be in the hands of many garden- 

ers; if it were, the aſſertions would have 

+ probably been anſwered before this oy” 

4 appeal to all thoſe who have any vines, 

whether grapes on ſouthern walls do not 


commonly ripen if they have been properly 
attended, 


| 3 are indeed vines on walls which 
anſwer Mr. BARRISTOx's aſſertion above; 
ſuch are, the Lombardy, which bear large 
bunches, ſometimes weighing two pounds or 
more, and ſome other ſorts the fruit of 
which does not ripen every year. 
Ir. Mr. BarrisToNn had made his obſerva- 
tions upon a vine trained to the ſouthern 
: front 


1 


front of a houſe between the two bun-houſes 
at Chelſea, he might have ſaid that grapes 
never ripen in England, as is the caſe with 
that vine; neither do ſuch ripen in Bur- 
gundy; the fruit of it is called there, verjus. 


Tur magic by 1 a grapes in Mr. 
KIxc's vineyard may ripen, is, that he has 
planted there no vine whoſe fruit does not 
commonly ripen 1n September; haply ſuch 
grapes are the beſt to make wine. The cata- 
logue of plants fold at GorDon's, mentions. 
W three or four whoſe grapes attain their matu- 
| ray by that time. 


Ir is not moldy on my own opinion 
that I undertake to refute the aſſertions 
above; the profeſſors of gardening will ſup- 
W ply me with as many prouſs as I want. 


Mx. BRADLEY, Profeſſor of Botany i in 
Cambridge, in his Dictionarium Botanicum, 
Art. Vitis, ſays, © I cannot help mentioning 
* how our poor ſoils might be improved, by 
making of vineyards; à good inſtance of 
M which 1 is at Mr. Jonx WARNER'S a gentle- 
man 
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man of Rotherhithe, near Southwark, who 
*© makes yoo wine from his own vineyard,” 


M. LAWRENCE, vicar of Hilvertot, in 
Northamptonſhire, in the Introduction to 
his Gardener's Calendar, publiſhed in 1718, 
ſays, I am thoroughly convinced how eaſily 
good and ri pe grapes may be had in a vine- 
« yard artfully choſen, and well guarded, 
from what I ſaw the laſt year (and that no 

very favourable one) in the garden of that 
e ingenious encourager of vegetable nature, 
« Mr. BALL, of Kenſington, who, for a trial, 
* planted a little ſpot with vines in his 
« garden. Three or four ſhoots from every 
e plant were ſupported with props; and when 
« ] was there, in the beginning of Novem- 
ce ber, I ſaw ſome very fair bunches of Blue 
« Frontignac tolerably ripe, managed accord- 
« ing to art by Mr. BRA DLR Y himſelf, Some 
« of theſe, indeed, he told me were planted 
< there- by. miſtake; but I only infer from 
« thence, what excellent fruit muſt be had, 
ce and may ordinarily be expected, from the 
& Black Clufters and Muſcadines, that are ſo 

* early ripe.” . 
STEPHEN 


To 


STEPHEN 8 in Vol. II. page 94 „ 


of his Inchnographia Ruſtica, publiſhed in 
W 1742, ſays, That vineyards may be ſo 
W << cultivated in England, as to produce large 
quantities of grapes, and thoſe ſo well 
E ripened as to.afford a good and ſubſtantial 

W < vinous juice, needs no demonſtration; 
© < when in ſeveral parts of Somerſerſpire there 
« are at this time flouriſhing vineyards, and 
ce the vineyard of the late Sir WILL IAV | 
« BASSET, in that county, has annually pro- 
« duced ſome hogſheads of good-bodied and 
95 palatable wine: which I have been credibly . 
informed by gentlemen who have drank 


„ conſiderable quantities of 1 it 1 8 the great- 
5 eſt ae 17, 


N- 
ue | ! : : ; _ 
Tur Hon. . CHARLES HAMILTON 
d- . 3 | 
made excellent wine from his vineyard at. 
od Pain Hi q though, according to his obſer- 
i vation 

om 

ad, 


= * 4 To my great amazement (ſays Mr. Hauxorend | 
my wine had a finer arent than the beſt Champaign b 
ever taſted. : 


lt would be endleſs to mention how many good 7% 
HEN of wine were n my wine, and ee it ſupe- 
| J | & rior. 


'T 3 


vation, many places are better ſituated, and 


many ſoils fitter for it. 


Tux cultivation of vineyards has been 


undertaken and performed by e who 


were far from being opulent. 


' BARTHOLOMEW. Rocaut, a gardener at 
Walham Green, made wine for thirty years 
from a vineyard he had planted in a com- 
mon field garden; and although the ground 
was flat, the wine was as good as that of 


4 rior to. any Champaign they had ever drank; even the 5 


« Duke de MiREPolx preferred it to any other wine. 


| Tad The ſureſt proof I can give of its excellence is, that L | 


cc have ſold it to wine-merchants for fifty guineas a hogs- 
„head; and one wine-merchant, to whom I ſold five 


& hundred pounds worth at one time, aſſured me he ſold 


& ſome of the beſt of i it from 78s. 6d. to 10s. * a bottle. 


cc To him (fays Sir E. Bane: 1 of the Hon, 
« Mr. HAMILTON) I am particularly obliged for the fol- 
60 lowing exact deſcription, which he has at my requeſt 
cc given of the rules he has purſued ; and which he has 
given me leave to publiſh.” 


Deſcription of the Vineyard of Pain? «Hill, in Si 
E. BARRY's Treatiſe on Wines. 


Orleans, 


| ac 


181 


w 


ny of mine {till alive. 


Treatiſe on Practical Huſbandry, written 
equally for the ſervice of the farmer and 
country gentleman, ſays, page 2, This we 
can ſay with certainty, that very good wine 
« may be made in England, and that in many 
« parts of the kingdom there are pieces of 
and which may be turned to ſome account 


« which will anſwer to a more chargeable 


2 the farmer very ns; 


« Dr. SHAw, wines made under his own care 
from a little vineyard behind his garden at 
" Kenſington, which equalled many of the 


1 obtained there for ſale, yet neither of theſe 
* were favourable ſpots. 


ir 


„ 0: 6 Tax 


Orleans, or Auxerre, in the judgment of ome 


Dil HalEs, in vol. IV. of Kh compleat 5 


« this way, at a ſmall expence; and others | 
a preparation, in ſuch a manner as to make 


Ap again, he fays i mm page cr, et I have bs, 
« drank with the diſtinguiſhed and eminent 


* lighter wines of France; and while: due 
care was taken of the vineyard at Ham- | 
* merſmith, a great deal of very good was 


o 
# 
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 * no further care than managing the ground 
and gathering. 


than the farmer uſually afforded to his 


e rendered threefold. V 2 ſpeak off what we 


: * worſt land will ſerve to the purpoſe. The 
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TE Bath vineyards might ſerve as a 
te better example for the huſbandman who 
<« ſhould conſider only profit from them; the 


< juice of the grapes was ſold there as it. was 
<< preſſed from the fruit, and the owners had 


5 Ix one of theſe inſtances there was ex- 
t cellent wines made for the table; in the 
<« other, a profitable kind for ſale; and in the 
te third, no more trouble was allowed to this 


« ſlighter products; yet they all anſwered, 
ce when well conducted. The two laſt might 
< have been better managed, and their profit 


<« know with certainty, having feen and exa- 
< mined them all. 


Pace zd, Dr. HAlEs ſays, © A great 
* inducement to the. planting of vines in 
ce this country is, that ſome of our very 


te vine thrives beſt in poor ſoils, but they 
te muſt be of a proper condition, and whe- 
<< ther 


C 
al 


tar 


te ther plealure or profit be the intent of the | 
| « plantation, either will depend in great de- 
a "Pay on that firſt . FOOD 


IT is time to a cacti of the pro 
phecy of Mr. BarRISToON, 


cc Laughing Ceres will reſume the land. a 


e THAT it will be the ſtate of every Engliſh 
« vineyard, of in any part of Europe in the 
ec ſame latitude, as even the moſt ſouthern | 
part of Great- Britain. 

By this proſcription Mr. Barkig ron de- 
ſtroys a great many vineyards in Germany. 
This is a great pity, as the Germans are full 
as fond of the juice of the grape as any other 
nation; and they enjoy their own wines, 


although ſometimes auſtere, : as well as if they 
were fiper. 


Mz. BARKISTON Cites FE PO 
begins the forty-ninth chapter of the * 
Ruftique | in the following manner ;— . 


It thrives beſt in good rich mould; but the wine al 
comes from a vineyard planted i in poor ſoil ripens ſooner, | 


and is greatly ſuperior in goodneſs, to any other, although 
in ſmall ne 


14 ] 


— 


8 In ſuch countries the vines cannot bear 
« fruit on. account of the cold diſtemperature 
of the air.” He then inſtances <* Bretagne, 
X Normandie, * Pont Chartrain, and 
ce * Tt ouraine. _ | 


Tis is no more than the opinion of 

| LIEBAULT: that of a later author of the 
the ſame country may be oppoſed to him. 

Mr. Mavein, who twelve or fifteen years 
ago found a method of fermenting wine 

even with unripe grapes, ſo as to make it 

conſiderably ſuperior in quality to any wine 

made in the neighbourhood, adviſes theſe 

very provinces to plant vines. 5 


He fays that Although all foils are not 
ce fit for vines, it delights on all well-expoſed 
« declivities, it proſpers in all ſandy, light, 
cc gravelly and ſtony grounds; there are ſpots 

* of ſuch ſoils in every r 


0 Nozopy (fays he) will deny, that it is 

te very intereſting for thoſe provinces to find 
= SUFLOT's Tranſlation of Lizzau rz printed i in x folio 
1776. . ö 
| Ps in 
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| «in hid own grounds a liquor fo. juſtly 
« ſought after, ſo agreeable, and even ſo 
« neceſſary, as wine, My deſign (he adds) is 
< not here to ſing the praiſes of that liquor, 
« the firſt, the moſt chearful (la plus rejourſ- 
cc Jante) and moſt ſalutary of all 2 1 


A. % 


« allow the prefemnge: it der befane all 
Ko « others. 


Ne 5 | 
it IT; 18 ; not probable that art can go ſo far. 
ne « as to make in Britanny, Normandy, Ar- 
fe « tois, &c. the beſt of our wines. It i is no 
more probable that thoſe provinces can 
« ever gather wine enough for their con- 
ot Wl © ſumption. But for theſe very reaſons the 
ed WM © planting of vines in the ſoils and ſituati- 


* ons which ſhould be found proper for 
them, would certainly be very advanta- 
e geous to thoſe that chance had favoured 
* with ſuch grounds. On account of 
* conſumption, they could never be over- | 

| © ſtocked; they would always be ſure of 
the ſale of their wines; and by that 
< the cultivation of their vineyards would 


"BY be 


0 — 18 Nabe nobody that W not Eo 
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< be more advantageous to them, tlian it 
« can be in any of thoſe provinces which 
« have a great quantity of them already; 
« yineyards would be for them a ſoutce of 
t wealth, and that ſource of ſpring would 
for a great many reaſons be a very great 
* one for e Proves” 
MR. MAurIN adds, that Every ſtate 
oe ought to do all that is in its power to ſecure 
*in its territory all productions of firſt 
« neceſlity and of habitual uſe; and that it 
« is very imprudent to depend upon others, 
oe: en one can W r 7 85 one's lf. 


. © Ty ſome provinces (fays he) they have 
found the cultivation of vines fo advanta- 
e geous, that they have neglected their corn- 

«* fields, which has been ſometimes a great 

ee detriment to the inhabitants. 


Tux provinces which have not yet any 
ce vineyards, are fortunate 1 nature has 


Wo _ Avis et Lecons a tous 1 Laboureurs et Cultivateu 
p- 12 a h 1 


0 preſerved 


t Fl 1 
«peel them from the ** 4 ger; but 


ce make uſe of, ſince they negle& the culti- 
« vation of vineyards, a branch of huſbandry 


„ 


0 and the moſt luerative of all.” - 


ce A FR VERT Is (ſays Mr. Mavein) 
« of thoſe countries is, . that they may chuſe 


te ſooneſt; on account of this, their grapes 
ce might be ſooner ripe than in other wine 
ee countries 2 and conſequently the inhabi- 
e tants might have better and riper wine 
ee than the other countries where all vigne- 
e rons plant white grapes, or thoſe kinds of 
ce black grapes which produce moſt wine, 

8 wann caring much about its an 


vineyard, the vignerons or labourers have no 


it almoſt impoſſible in wine countries to 
make the vignerons alter. 


5 In 
i % . 


te jt is a happineſs they do not know how to 


« which in itſelf 1s the moſt —— 


ce the beſt ſort of grapes, thoſe that ripen 


- ANOTHER advantage Mr. N men- 
tions is, that in places where there is no 


bad practice of their own; theſe he has found 


. 
* 
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northern provinces of France 1s precarious; 


= 
L 3%, « 
* . * * 
4 * 


Ix France the vine: dreſſers learn their 
profeſſion in their infancy; the whole Pro- 
ceſs has been delivered down to them in 
rhymes; they conſtantly refuſe to do any 
thing which is not contained in the layings 


| of their forefathers. 


Tux Engliſh reader may make the appli- 
cation of Mr. Mavuvin's reaſoning to the 
_ of * | 


IT may be added, chit in all thoſe pro- 


vinces cited above, the ſlopes of the hills are 


rather to the north, (that is, towards the ſea) 


while the hills in England, having their de- 


clivity equally to the ſea, muſt accordingly 
have a ſouthern. aſpect. Beſides, in thoſe 
provinces the winds from the ſea, participa- 
ting of the north, are both damp and cold; 
but in England, if the winds which have 


croſſed the Channel are loaded with watery 
vapours, coming from the ſouth, yet they 


are warm. 
The ripening of grapes! in vineyards of the 


it 
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it would be the ſame in England, as all 
crops are liable to miſs ſometimes. I have 
remarked, whenever it happens, (although it 
does not ſometimes once in ten years) that in 
cold rainy ſummers, grapes do not attain a 
perfect maturity in Champaign and Bur- 
gundy, as was the caſe in 1782; the other 
products of the earth are affected by ſuch 
weather as well as vineyards; and when ſea- 
ſons have been favourable to corn, the grapes 
are generally ripe enough to make wine. 


WurkkvzRx wheat is cultivated in a flat 
country, and gathered commonly in Auguſt, 
the fruit of the vine will ripen on the riſing 
ground fronting the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt, if 
the ſoil be proper for that culture. 


Bor if it happen once in ſeven years, 
that grapes ſhould not ripen, owners of vine- 


favourable years, vines will produce enough 
for two or three years proviſion.” 
. H „ 


acc Yet with theſe diſadvantages, (fays Mr. HAMII- | 
83 6 ron) my vine yard ſucceeded n years; indeed the 
it «© uncertainty. * 


yards may very well bear the loſs; as in 


t 


Ir is with the greateſt confidence J can 
affirm, what I ſaid before, that grapes could 
ripen in the ſouthern counties of England at 
leaſt ſix times in ſeven years, from ſome ex- 
periments I made at Chelſea in 1784, upon 
a few plants in a ſmall vineyard, ſituated in 
a low ground, expoſed to the north-eaſt, 
covered by a wall at the ſouth-weſt, and 
the place ſurrounded by trees. The whole 
ſummer, except one fortnight, was rainy; 
yet with all theſe diſadvantages the grapes at 
the end of October were ſufficiently ripe to 
make wine, 


OxE may conclude from this example, 
that in open airy ground, the ſame ſort of 
grapes, (the Miller or Black Cluſter) notwith- 
ſtanding the bad ſeaſon, would have obtained 

a perfect _— even as far as $52 degrees 


cc uncertainty of our climate is againſt it, and many fine 
cc crops have been ſpoiled by May froſt, and wet ſummers; 
E but one good year balances many diſappointments.” | 


CramnBers's Dictionary ſays, that according to BRAp- 


Lx, the vineyard of Bath produced one year ſixty hogs- 


heads of wine, although another year it produced only 
three; there were ſix acres of ground in it, 


il 


BL 

of northern latitude. In the cold and rainy 
year 1782,* I viſited the vineyard at Pain's- 
Hill; the grapes at the end of October were 
only changing colour; they did not ripen 
that year. 


ACCORDING to the newſpapers, the grapes 
in Portugal, at the beginning of November, 
were no riper than thoſe of Fains-Hill. 7 


The laſt year, 178 5 although wi uni 
vourable to vines in Hungary, was ſo much 
better in England, that the grapes in the 
ſmall vineyard at Chelſea were half ripened 
in the ſecond week of Auguſt; . that 
time I did not ſee them. = 


* In a letter of Mr, WECLIFFE, written to the Preſident 
of the Royal Society, are theſe words: October 23d, 
* 1782, ſo bad a ſeaſon as the late ſummer has I believe, 
* ſeldom occured in England.“ 
3 | Annual Regiſter, p. 119. 


7 The vine yard of Pain's-Hill ſeldom ripens its fruit at 
reſent, for two reaſons: the plants are about forty years 
ld, and they are chilled by the damp air from a fine plan- 


ation of horſe- cheſnut trees which borders it on the north 
ide. 


ö SINCE. 
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Since there is ſo little difference between 
the climate of England, and that of ſome 
wine countries, how does it happen that moſt 
of the few vineyards that have been planted 
within theſe late years, after a while have 
been neglected, and produce ſcarcely any 
thing at preſent? . 


MiLLEs ſays, it is becauſe the rules he has 
laid down have not been exactly followed. 


Dx. Hals aſcribes this neglect to im- 
| Proper choice of ground. 


My opinion is, that the cultivators offi 
vineyards did not know the proper manage. 
ment of the plants, when they were from 
eight to twelve years old, nor afterwards. 


Vines when young (that is, from four off 
five years after planting, till they are eight 
or nine years old) in tolerable ſeaſons ripen 
their grapes well; but when they are older, 
the maturity of the fruit becomes mot 
precarious, and the ſize of the bunches leſſen 
every year. The remedy for this inconve 

Eo nienc 
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nience is, to en the practice of the people 
of Rheims in Champaign, who keep their 


vines very low, and always young. 


Mir has a few wards in his Dictionary. 


concerning this, at the article Champaign. 


« The low vines (ſays he) are thoſe which 


they do not ſuffer to grow above three feet 
high; theſe they enter or ravale, according 


ce to the country term, every year, ſo as to 


« leave but a little of the end to appear, 


e which is repeated annually.” 


Ar the article Orleans, in the ſame Dicti- 


onary, the French author there tranſlated, 
ſays, that the vignerons often renew their 
vines, when the vineyard is their own; and 
he finds fault with the citizens of Orleans for 


not doing the ſame. 


THrrs has not been underſtood by the ge- 


nerality of thoſe who have read it, and it is 


very probable that MILLER himſelf did not 
underſtand it better; ſince ſo far from paying 


any attention to the meaning of the few 
words above, at the article of vineyards in 


England 


, ” 
A 


t+4 


; England he "RE 68 But with all the care 
te that poſſibly may be taken, either in the 
e culture of the vines, or in making the wine, 
it will not be ſo good while the vineyard is 
« young, as it will be after it has been 
« planted ten or twelve years; and it will 
e be continually mending until it is fifty 
te years old, as is atteſted by curious perſons | 
ce abroad, as alſo by the moſt ſkilful wine- 
te coopers at home, who can tell the produce 
te of a young vineyard from that of an old 
© one, after it is brought to England, by the 
« colour of the wine.“ 


Ds. "AY in his Practical Huſbandry, 
appears to be of the ſame opinion as Mir- 
LER, when he ſays, that the firſt fruit in 
« a vineyard is uſually ſmall in quantity, 


and inferior in quality to what it yields | 
bc * afterwards.” 


Tur Doctor pretends, that according to 
his manner there will be leſs difference than 
there would be otherwiſe. It is, however, 
« (ſays he) a comfortable aſſurance the pro- 
F e prietor may 0 himſelf, that every year ſo 
* . 


— 


Dae » 


1 
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6c „long as he lives, his eine (if he contis 
« nues the proper management) will ee 
« more grapes, and * better than 1 laſt.” 10 


AI this may be true, and 205 is EY | 
in Portugal, Spain, and other warm coun- 
tries; but in England, Picardy, and Cham- 
paign, the fruit of ſuch old vines would 
ripen conſiderably later, and in conſequence 
of that, often could not ripen at all: it is 
therefore more eli gible to make their matu- 

rity not ſo precarious, by imitating. the 
Rheims method, by which vines are laid 1 in ü 
the ground every year to renew their youtn 

and ſtrength, and by ſo doing the ſhoots 
grow very near it. 7 


— 


| Tas, as the many other articles of human 
knowledge acquired in his own time, or ſug- _ 
geſted for future enquiry, has been well ob? 
ſerved by that great and ſagacious philoſopher _ 
Chancellor BAcoN. He ſays, low- | 

e neſs of the fruit-boughs make the fruit 
greater, and cauſes it to ripen better;* for 


=_ On account perhaps of the heat reflected from the 
aarth, which reaches the lower boughs ſtronger.” 


Note of the SY Mr. Snaw. 


„ 


1 


% we always ſee in apricots, peaches, and 
% mello-cottons upon a wall, the largeſt 
&« fruit is towards the bottom; and in France, 
te the grapes that make the wine grow upon 
ec low vines bound to ſmall ſtakes, while the 
Fe „ raiſed vines in arbours make e | 


He adds, It 18 reported; that in ſome 
te places vines are ſuffered to grow like herbs, 
« ſpreading upon the ground, and the grapes 
© of theſe vines are very large; it were pro- 
e per to try whether plants uſually ſuſtained 
« by props, will not bear large leaves and 
fruit, if laid along the ground, as — 
« ivy, wood- bine, &c.” — 


TuIS laſt citation from the works of the 
Chancellor, ſhews very clearly that the Rev, 
Mr. LR BROc d is under a miſtake, when, in 
his Deſcription of the Methods of Planting 

and Training all kinds of Fruit-Trees, Vines, 
&c. (for which his Majeſty's letters patent 
have been granted to him) he ſays, page 4, 
e I ſincerely requeſt they will accompany me 
* in my illuſtration of my new methods of 

nt horticulture and fructification. 


Tur 


4 N 


Tus Webel, according to the deſcription, 
is to train all ſorts of fruit-trees or vines 
upon or near the ground. I do not know 
whether the above method, ſuggeſted hy 
W Chancellor Bacon, was tried by any perſon 8 
before myſelf; but I believe Mr. LE Boca 
leſs entitled to call it his, than 1 am to 
call it mine; ſince I have practiſed: it with 8 
ſucceſs theſe two laſt ſummers. I never 
W dreamt of monopolizing that method; I was 
WT ſufficiently ſatisfied with the Proſpect of being 
the reſtorer of vineyards in this country: -- 
but that I might not loſe the honour of 
being ſuch, in May 1784, I preſented to the 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, &c. 
a Plan adapted to this climate, for cultivating 
WJ vincyards;* and afterwards left open my | 
Vineyard for the en of the curious. 


Tux laying the plints'i in the ground every . 
Pear, and training the ſhoots updn it, was in 
| that plan the firſt article, At the end of 


2 The Patentee, Mr. Ls As it may be PR 


did not know this nenn when he W his 
Deſcription, 


; | 4 * : &. gs 
| F - - 
| | | { 
i 1 : * the >, 
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the - year, I gave an account of the firſt 
experiment to Mr. Monk, Sacretum to the 
Sociey. 4 


1 SUE done the ſame lately of the ſecond 
year, This laſt ſeaſon having proved more 
favourable than the preceding one, and the 
| ſhoots of the vines having been laid for the 
ſecond time, the grapes were. conſiderably 
larger than thoſe of the ſame kind growing on 

A ſouth wall, and ripened as 1 ſaid before, 
al 
Auarnrn article in that wh (and that 
{till more intereſting than the forwarding the 
maturity of the grapes) was the preſerving 
the vines from blights. I ſay more intereſt» 
ing, becauſe the blights are very frequent; i 
and the ſummers in general ſufficient, i 


In thatplan, it was propoſed to cover, if 
neceſlary, for a ſingle night, the ſhort ſhoots 
of the vines with hay, ſtraw, fern, peaſe- 


haulm, &c. This method againſt the blight ( 
is very eaſy, cheap, and the moſt certain, as a 
one is always appriſed of the danger the h 
evening before the blights happen; and then b 


it 


5 Fl 
 & } 
„ N Þ i 


tit is not difficult to get a ſufficient number 
of hands, and employ them from fix o'clock 
(the hours of labourers quitting their work) 
till eight or nine, . in which time they max 
cover all the ſhoots in a large {pace of 
pou 8 


Mu. L 6 page 19, wy x ned 
« of no phenomenon but one in the variety 
ee of weathers which comes down perpendi- 
be cularly, and that is a water-ſpout.” But 
all the vignerons in France will tell him, 
W that the blights of vines (which happen 
either in April or May) are always perpen- 
dicular, and in ſtill weather. The method 
of preſerving vines: from blights, I call mine, 
becauſe I believe I am the firſt who have 
mentioned it; though ſomething of this fort 
is practiſed by gardeners to ramen Prins 
radiſhes &c. from froſt. | 


Tr is fingular, that the people of Rheims 
(where wine is ſo valuable a commodity, 
and the vines are kept ſo near the ground) 


have not made uſe of this preventive of 
blights. 


. 


Fa; Is 
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| In the Treatiſe I propoſe hereafter to pub- 
liſh, mention ſhall be made of the different 
proceedings in the cultivation of vines in 


open ground; of what has been ſaid by 1a 
Engliſn authors, if I differ from them, I tl 

[4 will always give the reaſon for it, taken from Wil v 
150 ſome other author, Engliſh or foreign; and 
— 10 ſometimes, as with MILLER, from his own * 
Il | . | 
JS 4 
10 The ſame We be nd. in that Fa 
100 which ſhall treat of fermenting wine. I ah 
| it | | ſhall give the reaſons for preferring the | 
we three following methods, the Cxameznorse, il © 
ws that of the Hon'*. Mr. Caries Hamir- 
It. | TON and that of Mr. MAavein,* to any 5 
others which are to be found in Basin 0 
authors. . 4 
g | | | 7 d That Honourable Gentleman 1s the only perſon whe gh 
| | 5 has made good wine in England from a grape vine yard. 5 a 
Ul Mm »The French Government, after proofs well atteſted of = 
WE - Mr. Mavein's method of fermenting the juice of the 
| grape being ſuperior to others, ordered a deſcription of it fc 
1 | to be printed at the King's expence, and ſent to all * tl 
it wine 9 of that *. 55 b 
Ill. 
17 
_ q 


As Mr. BARRISTON. has ventured to pro- 
pheſy the deſtruction of all vineyards ſituated 
further north than the fiftieth degree of 
latitude; I venture to foretell in my turn, 
| that England will be one day « or othey a - 

wine country. | 


— 


N d Mr. LE Brocg, i in Ms ce Dekripden w With Notes &c.“ 
has the following paſſages:— 


Vineyards muſt certainly be made in various parts of 
9 this iſland with ſucceſs.” 


« What an immenſe quantity of wine Bagthot Heath | 

] alone may be made to produce!” 
the 4 ſhall not be ſurpriſed to meet, a few years hence, 
SE, with a good glaſs of genaine Engliſh grape my even 
Ur « at a farm-houſe.“ 

| 661 hope to live to ſee the day when it will be as com- 
ny ec mon to call for a bottle of true Maſt country, as it is now 
| 


for real or home-brewed pert; which is ſcandalouſſy dear, 
6 and three-fourths of it horribly unwholſome.” 


<« think it is proper to remind the reader, as an encou- 
| who “ ragement to every man who is poſſeſſed of land, that the 


rd. « expence of two or three acres of vineyard will be ſo 
| © trifling, that they will not be felt even wy PO of {mall 
ted of c fortunes,” * 

Ff the 


* I am of the ſame opinion, if the manner I propoſe be 
18 followed; but if the vines are to be covered with any of 
11 the thoſe frail recommended by Mr. LE Brocg, it cannot 
be performed without a conſiderable expence, and muſt 
make the wine rom them a dear commodity. 


Sh 
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Son may object that if it were ſo, the 
revenue would loſe in the duties upon fo- 
reign wine. Dr. CAMPBELL has anſwered 
that objection in his Political Survey of Great 
Britain; Whatever loſs (ſays he) the re- 
* venue might ſuffer in the cuſtoms, would 
« in the ſame proportion, and in the ſame 
te ſpace of time, be recovered in the exciſe, 
* from the number of perſons that muſt ne- 
« ceſſarily be employed in the cultivation of 
the e vineyards.” 


ANOTHER n (which at firſt will 
appear a ſtrong one) is, that we, cannot 
expect ſtronger wines from the grapes of this 
country than thoſe of Champaign, the Rhe- 
miſh, or Moſelle wines; and that (although 
thoſe wines are much valued by ſome, and 
thoſe of Champaign are eſteemed by many 
the firſt wines in the world) the generality 
of the inhabitants of this country are for 
ſtr 8 wines. | 


Tux anſwer is, that whoever has got ſmall 
wine, and chuſes to have it ſtronger, may 


very eaſily have it ſo, to any degree, by diſ- 
tilling 
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8 tilling part of his wine, and mingling the 
4 brandy with the reſt. 5 4 


4 Fuw people. are ignorant that the beſt 
brandy is made from the ſmalleſt wines, 
W which on account of their ſmallneſs cannot 
bear carriage, or are not worth being carried 
out of the country; this is the reaſon. for 
n them into brandy. 1 


Tur taſte of ak may- BEL it may 
happen that one day ſocial, ſmall, but gene- 
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rous natural To ſhall be e to the 
1ot inks Toh: * 
his 


inſerted: 


ce But „ (ſays Sir E. 3 is at chis/rime 
more fertile of various excellent wines than Germany. 


opinions of eminent 1 88 upon _ ſubject, are here 


author, not only the natural, but the medical qualities of 
(che wines of his on country, and partieularly the Rhe- 

E niſh wines. This eminent Phyſician had formed his 
** practice from the rules given by Hi PPOCRATES, and par- 


nall 
may 
diſ- 
ling 


1 « qualities 


| f 


Fx DERICK HorruAx has made ſeveral uſeful obſer- 
vations on the nature and qualities of different modern 
* wines; and has more exactly deſcribed, than any other 


ab 


es. Tukkn | 


To ſhew how ſalutary ſmall wines are; the following 


WT ticularly in directing Rios attention, to the more evident 


„THERE are not wanting in this country 

te ſeveral gentlemen of fortune (ſays Sir E. 
« Barry) who make improvements in agri- 
« culture their favourite ſtudy and Prac- 
6 tice; to ſuch, no employment could give a 
* more 


* 


& qualities of the ſeveral natures of diet, than of medicine, 
cc which are more obſcure; and earneſtly recommends. the 
e inveſtigation of their medical qualities, as they may with : 
“ more certainty be known, and their efficacy depended 
& upon, than in any of the various medicines with which 
ce they were ſo largely ſupplied from diſtant countries. 


« Amongſt theſe articles of diet, he aſcribes the moſt 
te powerful qualities to wine, but dwells more particularly 
« on the different qualities and virtues of the German 
wines, in which he has been more confirmed from his, 
« long experience of them; and gives a ſingular character 
« and preference 'to thoſe which: are produced from ſome 
& particular hills adjacent to the Rhine,” E 

Treatiſe on the Wine of the Antients, p. I mY 


60 © Amongft German wines, HoFFMAN (in Sir Edward's. 
« Treatiſe) deſcribes a particular growth of Rhingavian 
cc ines, diſtinguiſhed for their fuperior qualities; theſe he 
tc aſcribes to the ſingular nature of the ſoil, and a grape 
ce planted there called Orleans, which acquires a rich matu- 
cc rity in that place, and in no other. Theſe Rhingavian 
cc wines improve by age, and are grateful and ſalutary, and 
cc contain only ſuch a light proportion of acids as make 
ce them more apt to create appetite; on this account, the 
cc inhabitants of this country prefer them to the Rheniſh, 


c HorFMAN 
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« more rational and elegant amuſement than 

E planting and cultivating: a ſmall vineyard 

in a favourable ſituation ; nor could the 

fruit of any other plantation afford that 
f 40 cheerful pleaſure which they would re- 
* ceive from drinkin £ v wines 5 of their own. 

ce production. 8 N 


4 HoFFMAN prefers the * wines to any eb of 


that country, for their ſalutary and medical qualities. 


« Though generous and durable, they are leſs heating, or 

« apt to affect the head, and more. equally promote the 
« excretions; than any other wine of the ſame ſtrength; but 
« they are more eminently uſeful for their antiſeptic qua- 
& lities in all diſeaſes where the humours are diſpoſed to a 
« putrid ſtate, eſpecially in low fevers of that kind. 


Sir EpwAR p, ſpeaking of the dearneſs of port wine, nl 
afterwards of nominal port without any real port in it, ſays, . 
* former may de a reſtraint to the luxury of ſome, 

„without injuring their health; but the latter muſt be a 


« very material article to the nfm and valetudinarianss 


_ * whoſe health entirely depending on obſerving an equal 


< regimen of diet, when long habituated to it, cannot with= 


<« out danger ſuffer any change, eſpecially in their advan- 


e cing old age. This obſervation has been early made by | | 
© HiepocRATEs, and confirmed by experience; but in 
« no inſtance more remarkable than in that of the declining *- : 

« ftrength of ConnaRo, when the wine he uſually drank | 


„began to be depraved, and to want its uſual ſpirit, and 


C its quick revival after vintage, from the greater DOE: 


1 and fragrancy of the recent annual vine.“ 
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Tavs far, in my own opinion, I have ſuff. 
ciently proved, that wine may be made in 
En gland. Reaſon will tell, that ſince the 

thing is practicable, it ought to be done. 
I have even ventured to foretel, that one day 
or other this will be a wine country; but 
being above ſixty years old, I have not 
the ſmalleſt hope of ſeeing that branch of 
agriculture eſtabliſhed in my time; ſorry I am, 
that being forced by my profeſſion to live in 
towns, it is not in my power to undertake 
the cultivation of vineyards in a large way, 


Tux Rew. Mr. Lt Brocd, in an adver- 
tiſement at the end of the Deſcription of his 
| "Methods, offers his ſervice to the nobility, 
-gentry, and the public in general, for dire&t- 
ing intelligent perſons, whether gardeners or 
others, to practiſe his method in different 
parts of England; and adds, * that theſe 
methods may be of univerſal uſe, the pa- 
< tentce promiſes that the expence will be 
1 . 1 moderate. 


Turk is no 6 inbeullity I ſhould ok "the 
like _ for the . and managing of 
f * 


1 #1: 
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vineyards, and making wine: 1 their pro- 
duce; as I am confident the treatiſe I have 


written is clear enough even in the minutize 


of that branch of gardening, to be underſtood 
by the meaneſt capacity, and does not need 


any further explanation, : 


1 is at preſent no good treatiſe in 


the Engliſh language upon vineyards. Dr. 


HALES ſays, there is none in the French. 


Indeed it is only from the writers of that 
country that it is poſlible to gather a pro- 
per one for England. I hope the one now 


offered to the public will be found 8 moſs 
: methodical yet n, 


Is the Morning-Poſt of March 101 BY 


find the followin g advertiſement; — 


«© Mr. Ls Broces Patentee of the New 
© Methods for training Fruit-Trees and 
* making Vineyards, finds himſelf under the 
te neceſſity of declaring to the public, that 
* whoever ſhall adopt them, without his ap- 


” probation, ſhall be immediately proſecuted. 


mx w_ 1 


He is well informed, that many, through 


OE 2 ignorance 


E 5 


E ignorance of the conſequences, mean to 
adopt them without his conſent; but after 
eee public notice, the 1 injury will be wil- 
<« ful, and the penalty certain. Informers 
C will be handſomely rewarded.” , 


Tur above threats will, I am afraid, be 
very near a prohibition; as few people will . 
be able, by the few lines in his deſcription, to 
"gueſs what is lawful, and what is not. 


Brroxꝝ Mr. Lx Brocg's Deſcription was 
publiſhed, I had but little hopes of ſeeing 
vineyards eſtabliſhed in England; I have 
{till leſs at preſent, ſince leave of planting a 
vineyard is to be bought of the Patentee. 
As to the reward for informers, I:take the 
liberty to acquaint him, that in September, 
1782, I hired a piece of ground at Wim- 
bledon; that in March, 1783, I planted it 
with vines; that. my intention was then to 
train the ſhoots of them (as T have ſince. 
done at Chelſea) upon the ground in their 
natural poſitions, like the vines of melon's 
and cucumbers; and that 1 hope to make 
good wine with well * * almoſt 


every 
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| every Year, without libs a of beds, ” 5 1 
lattice- work, low walls, frames covered with 

glaſſes or oiled paper, flues, nor any part of 

| the Patentee's coſtly and cu mberſome * 

En 


„ Wnorvzk indicates a means of arriving 
|< at the ſame important end, with more 
« certainty and leſs expence, than by that 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, may, with- 

s out preſumption, expect the approbation 

« of his fellow - creatures in general, and the 

« reward of his uſeful labours from an 
affluent and liberal Nobility and en 

8 Fa To them, therefore, &c. 1 


* (Up wy wv 


M. Le Buoce, in his Deſeription with Notes, 4. 
p- 5. „„ 
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